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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN THE ILIAD 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his exposition of the Songs of Solomon, 
defines drama thus: "Literature is an interpretation of life. 
The interpreter may expound in a philosophical manner the laws 
of life, illustrating them more or less by pictures produced by 
his imagination or by incidents from history or from other 
authors; he may portray life in action and accompany the 
portrayal with some description and interpretation ; he may 
simply create the characters and place them in the situations 
which he has invented for them, and leave them to interpret 
themselves by their speeches and actions. The first form of 
literature is the essay, the second is the novel, the third is the 

drama In the essay the principle is elucidated ; in 

the novel it is illustrated ; in the drama it is simply portrayed. 
In the essay the author interprets; in the novel he portrays 
and interprets; in the drama his portrayal is left to be self- 
interpretative." 

According to the letter of this classification, the Iliad is 
simply drama, no less. In it there is no criticism of life, except 
in the mouths of the characters. In his proper person the 
author speaks not at all. The contempt we feel for Paris in the 
interview with Helen after the fight with Menelaus is not due 
to any words of condemnation. The character of Thersites 
(b. 212) is not analyzed but made plain by his boastful words and 
by the lively description of his personal appearance. In the 
eighteenth book, when Achilles is informed of the death of 
Hector, we are told that "A black cloud of grief enwrapped 
him" — and for the rest, his distress is expressed in action: 
"And seizing in both hands the smoldering ashes, he strewed 
them over his head, doing shame to his fair countenance, and 
the black ash-dust settled upon his fragrant tunic, and that 
mighty one lay with his huge bulk stretched in the dust, with 
his own hands tearing his hair." Not the slightest attempt is 
made to name and analyze the emotions of the heart thus torn 
by grief and friendship. 

So much for the content of drama. Its form, and wherein 
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this differs from the epic form, is further elucidated by Boucicault : 
"In the epic poem there is only one speaker — the poet him- 
self. The action is bygone. The scene is described. The 
persons are spoken of as third persons. There are only two 
concerned in it, the poet and the reader. In the drama, the 
action is present, the scene is visible, the persons are speakers, 
the sentiments and passions are theirs." A definition like this 
is merely a statement of the facts observed about epic poems, 
and it would be strange indeed if the Iliad, greatest of epics, did 
not conform to it. "There is only one speaker", and the never- 
failing verb of saying introduces each quotation. The sub- 
sidiary speakers are ushered in with the unfailing "spoke a 
winged word", "answered and spake", " addressed him a word ", 
etc. "The action is bygone", as is attested by the succession 
of well remembered aorists, unaugmented and strange to the 
beginner. "The scene is described", with what a wealth of 
simile! "As when a blasting fire consumes a boundless wood 
on the mountain side and its gleaming shines far and wide"; 
"As when the many swarms of teeming flies hover round the 
sheep-folds in spring when the milk spatters in the pan." Book 
XI has many a figure that sticks in the mind : the dragons 
represented on Agamemnon's corselet were like "the rainbow 
that Jove fixed in the sky." Hector in the van with his round 
shield is like a baneful star gleaming forth from the clouds, and 
again sinking behind them. The hostile armies as they advance 
towards each other are like two parties of mowers approaching 
in the rivalry of the harvest. The Greeks broke through like a 
hungry woodsman in a mountain dell, going home to dinner. 
Peisander's severed head rolled through the crowd "like a 
mortar." The Trojans are dismayed, "like cattle which a lion 
has frightened, coming at milking time." Ajax is like a lion 
beaten from his prey by the herdsmen and their dogs : in 
his obstinate retreat, he is like a slow and stubborn ass driven 
reluctantly from a field with blows and kicks. 

Lastly, says Boucicault, "the persons are spoken of as third 
persons." It is true here only so far as that every speech in 
which first and second person is used is formally introduced as 
a direct quotation. 
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So far as the actual formal differences are concerned, then, 
these definitions are pretty well inclusive. If one might gen- 
eralize, I should say that tense was the essential grammatical 
difference. The action of drama is set before us in the present 
tense — deliberately transferred from any past or future to the 
present time. The stage directions are all in the present tense. 
Every vocative addressed by one character to another supports 
the illusion. While on the other hand every past tense of epic 
description, every "he spoke", or "thus said", that introduces 
a speech, is a conscious and consciously felt effort to drag us 
into that pristine past. The language of narration in the Iliad 
may be fancied as extended stage direction. That of description, 
as an effort to paint the scenery and stage setting with words. 
Its interpretation of the laws of life is entirely implicit, so that it 
falls into the third class of Dr. Abbott's literary forms. But the 
difference in tense cannot be gotten around. 

All this, however, deals merely with the outward form We 
may next consider subject matter and style, comparatively. 
Aristotle says that epic and dramatic poetry agree in relating 
lofty events. We may expect them, then, to have alike an 
elevated style. In fact the language used by the characters can 
be little different (if the subject of their discourse be similar), 
whether accompanied by actions or by words that narrate those 
actions. It must be admitted, however, that the action of 
drama and the narrative portions of epic do not tell quite the 
same story. The dialogue has more of the responsbility of for- 
warding the tale — must be a little more self-explanatory. Con- 
sequently it is more self-conscious, more artful. Also it is more 
colloquial, the separate speeches are shorter. Dr. Tolman's 
estimate that in the first book of the Iliad the average length of 
the speeches is ten and a half lines illustrates this. For we know 
that long monologues are infrequent, that in fact the average 
length of ten and a half lines is somewhere near the common 
length. And, indeed, no people ever conversed in ten-line 
speeches — no, nor in three-line sentences. The retort of a single 
word or of a few words must be characteristic of any faithful 
attempt to report actual speech, and is common in the plays. In 
addition to these two distinctions, we may note that the Iliad 
6 
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has a peculiar dialect not in use in actual speech at any period 
we can assign. This must make the dialogue a little formal, a 
little colored by the "epic" resonance. Drama, on the other 
hand, is always written as nearly as possible in the common 
language of the day in which it appears. Despite these limi- 
tations, nevertheless, the dialogues of the Iliad are so lively, so 
simple and naive, reflect eternal human nature so faithfully, 
that they do create the illusion of actual conversation — aye, of 
actual quarrelling, for that is the direction the speeches so often 
take. These several points may be observed in the conver- 
sation of Hector and Andromache, translated at the end of 
this paper. 

The dramatic sense of action is shown not only in the great 
amount of direct quotation, but also in the particularity of the 
circumstantial account of the simplest movements of the heroes. 
This is how Agamemnon dons his armor in XI, 1 5 : — 

"And the son of Atreus cried aloud and bade the Argives 
gird themselves. And himself put on his gleaming bronze. 
And first he set the beautiful greaves about his shins, fastened 
with silver bands. And next he put about his breast the 
corselet which Kinyre once gave him for a gift of friendship. 
On it were ten stripes of dark cyanide, and twelve of gold and 
twenty of tin. And cyanide dragons stretched towards the 
neck, three on each side, like the rainbows of Zeus, which he sets 
in the clouds, a sign for mortal men. And about his shoulders 
he slung his sword. In it were shining golden studs, and around 
it was a silver sheath, fitted with a golden shoulder-belt. Next 
he seized his headlong shield, man-protecting, cunningly wrought 
and fair. About it were ten bronze rings, and on it were twenty 
white bosses of tin, and in the centre, one of dark cyanide. On 
it was grim-visaged Gorgo crowned, scowling horribly ; and on 
either side were Hunger and Fear. And it depended from a 
silver shoulder strap. And about its rim, twisted a dusky dragon 
with three writhing heads growing from one neck. And on his 
head he set a bronze-bound helmet, with four knobs and a crest 
of horsehair, that waved terribly above. And he grasped his 
pair of mighty swords, sharp pointed with bronze. And far, far 
off from there, in heaven, the bronze did gleam." This is de- 
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scription, and yet note the verbs of action: eveSva-aro, Trepiediqicev, 
eSwev, fiaXeTO, eXero, 6iro, eikero. 

Viewed, now, from the standpoint of the dramatic unities, 
there is no sense at all in which the Iliad may be called a drama, 
or a dramatic whole. The quality expressed by the word 
€vo-vvoittov, which Aristotle assigns to it, must be something else 
than unity in the dramatic sense. Even the few weeks which 
the twenty-four books occupy in action are too full of conflict- 
ing interests to be composed into a dramatic whole. One is 
tempted to agree with Edgar Allan Poe that an epic must be 
read and enjoyed in portions — about as much as can be read at 
one sitting. Certainly we must suppose that this is how the 
Iliad was originally recited. Even the simplest form of the orig- 
inal saga, the Achilleid, could scarcely have been recounted at one 
sitting. In fact, it cannot be said that the story has a continuity 
and an advancing purpose like that which goes forward in- 
exorably to the climax in Hamlet, say, or the Agamemnon, 
But dramatic the Iliad undoubtedly is in the sense of being a 
perfect treasure-house of lively and meaningful action, of dia- 
logue that tells its own story and portrays perfectly self-con- 
sistent characters and of presentations of human nature and 
character, that carry their own comment and teach their own 
lessons. The lights are not turned low on that stage of the 
distant past. The scenes stay with us like last week's play: 
heroes in angry debate before a single combat, shouting each 
other down with boast and taunt; the interview with Achilles 
and his mother ; the altercations that take place on Olympus ; 
the child-hearted recriminations of Apollo and Achilles ; Hec- 
tor's touching interviews with his wife and mother; — these stick 
in our memory, not because of splendor of description, but on 
account of the emotional crises of the conversation. 

The last mentioned I have presented in dramatic form, 
supplying not a thing, leaving the scenery to be pictured by 
the imagination without the aid of even the descriptive parts 
of the text. It will be seen that the pure dialogue is quite 
sufficient to the story : — 
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Scene I. The Field of Battle before the Walls of Troy. 

(The Greeks are driving all before them and seem like to sweep the field. 
Apart from the mele"e, Hector, Helenus, and JEntzs.) 

Helenus: Oh, ^Eneas and Hector, since on you most of all the Trojans and 
Lycians the labor rests, since ye are best for a mighty undertaking, both 
to fight and to consider, stop ye here, and check the soldiery in their 
headlong flight, ere they flee into the arms of their women and become 
a boast to their enemies. But do thou, Hector, return to the city and 
speak to our mother that she gather the matrons to the shrine of the 
bright-eyed Athene on the citadel. There let her open the door of the 
sacred dwelling with a key and place on the knees of the fair-haired god- 
dess the robe that is finest and fairest and dearest to her heart in the 
royal halls ; and let her vow to sacrifice on her shrine ten oxen, the sleek) 
ungoaded firstlings of the flock, if only she will have pity on the city and 
the Trojan wives and the tender children, and avert from holy Ilium 
Tydeus' son, that raging spear-man, inspirer of fear, greatest of the 
Achaeans, who claims to be divine. He rages beyond all bounds and 
none can vie with him in strength. 

Hector (Turns and shouts to the Trojan host) : Brave-hearted Trojans, and 
far-renowned allies, be men and recall your head-long courage, till I shall 
go to Troy and say to the councilling elders and our wives to appease 
the gods and vow to them a hecatomb ! (Exeunt Hector and jEneas.) 

Scene II. The Palace of Priam. 

(Hector alone in the great hall Enter Hecuba accompanied by Laodice, 
fairest of her daughters.) 

Hecuba: My child! Why hast thou left the brave conflict and returned? 
Surely the accursed Achaeans have worn thee down and hither thy heart 
hath urged thee to lift thy hands to Zeus from the citadel of the city. 
But stay, till I bring thee honey-sweet wine that thou mayest make 
libation to Father Zeus and to the other gods. And it would help thee 
too if thou wouldst drink. For wine brings great strength to a wearied 
man ; and thou art verily wearied in defending thy loved ones. 

Hector: Do not bring bright wine, mother. Nor do not weaken me with it. 
For I shall forget my courage and hardihood. And with unwashen hands 
I fear to make a libation of the bright wine to cloud-wrapped Zeus. 
Defiled with blood and sweat, I may not make a vow to the cloud- 
wrapped son of Chronos. But do thou come with burnt offerings to the 
shrine of Athene ; and vow to sacrifice at her shrine ten sleek, ungoaded 
firstlings of the flock, if only she will have pity on the city and the Tro- 
jan wives and the tender children and fend off from holy Troy that wild 
spear-wielder, inspirer of fear, the son of Tydeus. Go now to Athene's 
shrine and I Will go to summon Paris if he will hearken to my words. So 
may the earth there yawn for him, since the Olympian hath reared him 
a mighty bane to the Trojans and to great-hearted Priam and his child- 
ren. If I should see him descending to the house of Hades, I think my 
heart would forget much woe. 
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Scene III. The Thalamos in the Beautiful Home of Paris. 

(Paris, busy with his arms, shield and corselet and curved bow. Argive 
Helen, surrounded by her maid-servants, directing their duties. To them 
enter Hector with his great spear, eleven cubits long, its bronze point and 
golden head-band gleaming.) 

Hector: 111 cause it was, oh wretch, put anger in thine heart. The people 
perish fighting about the city and the lofty wall. For thee, the shouts of 
war blaze round this city. Thou wouldst thyself do battle with any 
other man withdrawing from the dire strife. Up ! lest soon the city be 
ablaze with the enemy's fire. 

Paris: Since thou revilest me, oh Hector, with justice, why should I answer 
thee? But do thou attend and hearken unto me. Not because of 
anger and righteous wrath do I sit in my chamber and yield me up to 
grief. But now my bed-mate with enticing words doth urge me forth 
to war And truly to me too that seems better. Victory changeth her 
favorites. Wait now while I put on my martial arms, or else proceed 
and I will overtake thee. 

Helen (after a painful silence) : Oh, brother, would that a dire blast of the 
wind had swept me away to the mountain side on the. day that my 
mother begat me, ill-contriving, hideous dog that I am, or that it had 
swept me into the sea and the waters had engulfed me, or ever such 
deeds were done. But since the gods have ordained these woes, would 
I were the mate of a nobler man, who felt the reproaches and the blame 
of men. But, come, and rest in this chair, dear brother, since thy brave 
heart bearest the burden of the day for me, dog that I am, the bane of 
Paris. May fate cast upon us two an ill doom so that we be sung by 
future generations. 

Hector: Ask me not to sit, dear Helen, for now my heart is eager to succor 
the Trojans, who have missed me much. But do thou rouse this fellow 
and see that he overtake me within the city. I go first homeward to see 
my dear wife and little son. For I know not whether I shall return to 
be their stay, or whether the gods have willed that I fall beneath the 
hands of the Achaeans. (Exit Hector.) 

Scene IV. A Paved Way of the City. 

(In the background, the Scaean Gate and, beyond, the plains of the 
Scamander. Hector turns with slow steps toward the plain. Enter An- 
dromache, followed by a servant bearing in her arms a " bright-eyed " boy. 
Hector, seeing the child, smiles.) 

Andromache (weeping and clinging to Hector) : Darling! This thy valor 
will be the destruction of thee. Hast thou no pity on thy tender child 
and on me, unhappy, soon to be thy widow? For swiftly will the 
Achaeans bear down upon thee and slay thee. And gain would it be 
for me, bereft of thee, to sink within the earth. There will be no com- 
fort for me, but bitter woe, when thou shalt look upon thy doom. I 
have no father and no mother dear. For my father the god-like Achilles 
slew ; and sacked high-gated Thebes. Aye, he slew Eetion, but de- 
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spoiled him not — for that he shunned to do — but burned him with his 
shining arms and over him heaped a barrow. Seven brothers too within 
my father's halls went down that day to Hades 'neath the hand of swift-foot 
Achilles. My mother who was queen at the foot of woody Plakus, he 
led hither with all her treasures and again he took a boundless ransom 
and released her. But Artemis slew her in her father's halls. Hector! 
Thou art to me father and mother dear and brothers — aye, and my 
glorious lord. Oh, pity me — and pity thyself too, upon a funeral pyre. 
And make not thy child an orphan and a widow of thy wife. 

Hector: All these things shall be a care to me, oh, woman. Terribly should 
I dread to meet the Trojans and their long-robed wives if I slunk coward- 
like from the war. Nor does my courage fail me, since I feel 'tis 
glorious to fight ever mid the foremost Trojans, emulating my father's 
old-time glory and my own. For well I know within me that a day shall 
come when holy Troy shall perish, and Priam and his ash-armed folk. 
But grief for the Trojans doth vex me not so much, nor for Hecuba her- 
self, nor King Priam, nor my brothers, many a noble youth, that have 
fallen in the dust, so much as grief for thee, when some one of the 
bronze-clad Achaeans shall lead thee weeping and end thy days of free- 
dom. So wouldst thou tread the loom at another's bidding and bear 
water from Messeis, say, or Hypereia, deep grieved at stern necessity. 
Then perchance some one beholding thee in tears may say : " The wife 
of Hector, who fought best of Trojans when he contended about Ilium." 
So will he say ; and anew will grief come back upon thee for thy husband 
slain. For me, dead, the heaped-up earth will cover, ere I hear thy 
captive outcries. (Hector reaches out for the boy, but he shrinks back 
into his nurse's arms, frightened at Hector's nodding, horse-hair plume. 
Hector laughing places the helmet on the ground and Andromache 
smiles through her tears. Hector takes the boy, kisses him, tosses him 
up in his arms, and looking towards heaven, prays.) 

Hector: Oh, Zeus, and ye other gods ! grant this son of mine be noble 
among the Trojans, even as I, and a mighty lord in Ilium ; so that one 
may say to another as he comes back from war — "he is far braver than 
his father." May he slay many a raging enemy and bear off his gory 
arms, and may he be a joy to his mother's heart. (Places the boy in 
his mother's arms and she smiles tearfully.) Grieve not for me too 
sore, poor love, for no man goeth down to Hades ere his hour, and no 
man yet hath shunned his fate, or good or ill, when once it hath been 
fixed. But return home and attend thy work, the loom and spindle, and 
direct thy maids. War is the care of men — and mine most of all who 
live in Troy-town. (Hector takes up his helmet. Exit Andromache, 
weeping and often turning back. Enter Paris, brilliant in his armor.) 

Paris: Dear brother, my tardiness hath delayed thee hastening, nor have I 
come on time as thou commandedst. 

Hector: What man in his right mind would despise the toil of war, oh, 
wretch, when even thou art valiant? My heart is torn within my breast 
to hear the reproaches of the Trojans, who have suffered many woes for 
thee. But come. We will atone the past if only Zeus grant us to drive 
out the Achaeans and for our victory, within the halls to pledge a bowl 
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to the heavenly, ever-living gods. (They pass outward through the 
Scaean Gate. Curtain.) 

These passages are quite sufficient to indicate the quality of 
the dialogue and the rapid movement of the action. By being 
somewhat more closely knit together and rounded out by pas- 
sages from the funeral scenes, they should prove very effective 
for presentation on a college stage. I am not sure that this has 
not been done, though no mention is made of it in Professor 
Hain's paper on Greek Plays in America. Mrs. Mussey's 
Return of Odysseus has been given, however, at Brown Uni- 
versity, Toronto University, and Iowa College. 

David Martin Key. 
Greensboro, Alabama. 



